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IS THE IRISH LANGUAGE SPOKEN IN AERIOA? 



Fjsojt time to time statements have appeared in different quarters, asserting distinctly the existence 
of the Irish language, at the present day, among certain tribes in the North of Africa. Though 
these statements bore marks of great improbability, I considered the subject sufficiently curious to 
induce/me to preserve a note of them, with the view of endeavouring at some time to ascertain 
whether they had any true foundation. The first that attracted my attention was a short notice 
published in the Dublin Penny Journal in 1 834 (vol ii, p. 248), which was as follows : — 

" About the close of the last century, a gentleman who was superintending the digging out of 
potatoes in the County of Antrim, was surprised to see some sailors, who had entered the field, in 
conversation with his labourers, who only spoke Irish. He went to them, and learned that the 
sailors were from Tunis, and that the vessel to which they belonged had put into port from stress of 
weather. The sailors and country -people understood each other ; the former speaking the language 
used at Tunis, and the latter speaking Irish. This anecdote was related by a person of credit, and 
must interest the Irish scholar." 

In 1845, 1 observed in the London Athmimm a notice of a meeting of the Syro-Egyptian Society, 
at which the late Mr. J. S. Buckingham was reported to have stated that a person of his acquaint- 
ance had actually conversed intelligibly in Irish with some natives of Morocco. Being desirous 
of ascertaining the precise facts of the case, I wrote for information to one of the members of that 
Society, who in reply, mentioned that the statement had been made as reported, in a conversation 
which ensued after a paper on the theory of the Shemitio origin of many European nations; and 
that he had handed my letter to Mr. Buckingham himself. That gentleman shortly after sent me 
the following note : — 

"DeabSik, "Lokdojt, JiirvABT 30, 1845. 

"Mr. Cullimore has sent me your letter to him on the subject of the assertion made by 
me at the Syro-Egyptian meeting; and I only regret you did not address me direct, as I am always 
ready and willing to answer any inquiries of this nature. 

" Tou know, I presume, enough of the looseness of newspaper reporting, to be aware that it is 
not always correct. In this instance it is peculiarly so, both in omission and commission. "What I 
really stated, I will here repeat. That when at Dorchester, in England, a few years ago, I received 
a visit from a native merchant of Morocco, whose name was Saadi Omback Benbe'i. He was then 
on a visit to a gentleman of the county, whose name I do not know. The London residence of the 
Morocco merchant was then at Lambeth ; but I have not since seen him, so that probably he has 
returned to his home. He stated to me, in presence of Mrs. Buckingham, that when he was on a visit 
vol. vn 2 b 
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to a gentleman near Kilkenny, in Ireland, he went one day to the post-office of that town, and hearing 
there, for the first time, some of the labouring people speaking Irish, he was surprised to find that he 
could understand their conversation; as the language had a strong resemblance to the dialect of the 
mountaineers of Mount Atlas, in Africa, among whom he had travelled and traded in his youth, and 
learned their language. He addressed the Irish labourers in this language, and their surprise was 
as great as his own to find that they understood him. The dialogue was very short, and on ordinary 
topics ; but he declared there was no difficulty in understanding each other, on either side. When 
I was in Dublin about three yoars ago, I was at the Library and Museum of the Royal Irish Society 
[Academy], and in conversation with some gentlemen there, (one of whom I understood was the 
Curator or Secretary, who shewed me many Irish antiquities,) I mentioned this fact about Saadi 
Omback Benbe'i; to which a gentleman present replied, that he remembered to have heard of a 
Dublin lady, who came from the west of Ireland originally and spoke Irish fluently, having been 
married to a gentleman who was consul at one of the ports of Morocco ; and that she was surprised 
to find herself able to converse with the mountaineers of the country (I think near Mogadore), who 
brought in the poultry, vegetables, and fruit to the market for sale. This is what I stated, and 
this I repeat. But I did not assert that I knew the Dublin lady, nor indeed did I ask the name of 
the gentleman who made the statement respecting her. But of the truth of all I did state, you may 
be assured, and may make any use of it you think proper. — I am, yours truly, 

Robert MacAdam, Esq, Belfast. J. S. BtrcKiNsnAM." 

Tn Lieut. Colonel Chesney's account of his Expedition to the Euphrates and Tigris, published in 
1850, I find the same incident mentioned with a trifling variation, as follows: — "During a visit 
made to Ireland in 1821 by Sadi Omback Benbe'i, then envoy from Morocco, this individual over- 
heard some people in the market-place, at Kilkenny, making remarks on his person and dress in a 
dialect which was intelligible by him. He recognized it as one which was spoken in the mountains 
to the south of Morocco, and with which he had been familiar as a boy. The circumstance was 
related to Professor Hincks, LL.D., of the Munster College, by the individual himself." [vol. ii., 
p. 514.] 

The preceding notes had been laid aside and had nearly escaped my recollection, when the 
following statement, which appeared in this Journal [vol. vi., p. 185], called my attention to them 
once more: — 

"When passing through the South of Ireland a few years ago, I met a negro gentleman (Mr. 
Bartels) who had travelled very extensively; in fact there was scarcely any country that he did not 
appear to have visited. He seemed an admirable linguist ; and in conversation mentioned to me 
that, having travelled across Central Africa, and become acquainted with the dialects there, he was 
able, when shown some Irish manuscripts in the library of Trinity College, Dublin, from his know- 
ledge of these dialects, to translate several portions of them." — Thomas Henky Pubdok. Bedfast. 
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The coincidence of these various statements, derived from totally independent sources of informa- 
tion, seemed so singular, that I felt desirous of obtaining any further particulars that could be procured 
in this country; and I accordingly addressed an inquiry to a gentleman whom I believed to bo the best 
situated for hearing the opinions or reports of travellers on the subject, — Mr. Edward Clibbom, the 
intelligent Curator of the Royal Irish Academy. To this ho has favoured me with the following 
reply : — 

Dublin, 26th Mabch, 1859. 

"JMr Deab Mb. MacAdam, — I could not answer your note, till I saw Mr. Eugene Curry, 
who, I hoped, might have had some note of the name of the Consul's lady who had said she 
heard the Irish language spoken in a market-place in Morocco ; but I find that Mr. C. had made no 
record, and had no exact recollection of the fact. 

However, in talking over the affair, we both remembered that Mr. Buckingham mentioned the 
circumstance in his lectures, delivered hero in the Rotunda. It appeared to both of us that the same 
fact had been mentioned before by another person, bo that Mr. B. was not only disposed to believe 
it, but went so far as to say that he knew an African merchant, traveller or native, who had 
taken up his residence in England, and who had been able, from his knowledge of some language 
picked up by him in Northern Africa, to converse with Irish harvest-labourers in England. 

A Erench gentleman assured me that he had met an Irish traveller in Northern Africa who 
had heard people speaking Irish there ; so that it really looks as if traces of the language were still 
to be found somewhere or other, though hitherto I have failed in discovering the locality, notwith- 
standing that I have made more than one attempt to do so. 

Some years since, Col. Rawdon, I believe the heir apparent to the title of Charlemont, who 
was visiting the Academy, happening to make some remark which led me to infer that he had been 
in Northern Africa, I at once asked him if he had fallen in with the people there who spoke Irish. 
He replied that he had not, and I think he gave a decided opinion against the truth of the report. 
This led to a communication with Mr. Curry, who said that he would not be at all astonished to learn 
that the Irish language was still in existence in Northern Africa, from the great numbers of the Irish 
who had been carried off as captives by the Corsairs, in the middle ages, to Africa, and had never been 
ransomed. According to Mr. Curry' s statement, many thousands had thus been carried off from time to 
time from Ireland ; and from a curious old Irish legend, the incidents of which are laid in the third cen- 
tury, it would appear that the people for whose reading this story was composed had a traditional 
impression or belief that African corsairs had from that period paid occasional visits to the coasts of 
Ireland. The fact of the discovery of the wreck of a very ancient ship on the coast of "Wexford, contain- 
ing two chambered cannons, made of bars of hooped iron, and said to be exactly of the same manu- 
facture as that of guns fished up in the harbour of Constantinople, and the same as some old pieces 
of ordnance found on the walls of Canton, tends to raise a probability that African pirates qr traders, 
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or both of them, did visit this coast as early as the reign of Edward III., and possibly before the 
time of the Danes, whose visits to the Mediterranean may possibly have been intended to keep the 
corsairs in check, and cover their own piracies in the open seas. 

Several persons visiting the Academy, besides Col. Eawdon, have spoken of the fine grey-hounds 
(probably of the old Irish breed) which are in Northern Africa, and of one tribe of the population, 
who are much engaged in the stock feeding of camels, horses, and cows, and who are called by a 
name or term that we might spell " Sehlecht." These people possess this breed of dogs, and take 
great pleasure in them, though, as these are unclean animals in the eyes of good Mohammedans, such 
conduct is considered unlawful. Now, this word " Sehlecht," or its proper vocal equivalent, is said 
to mean people without pedigrees, such people, in fact, as might spring from the children of 
unransomed captives : just the sort of people who, according to Mr. Curry's statement, might 
retain the Irish language if their ancestors had been prisoners carried away from Ireland. 
It is amongst these people that I think an enquiry should be made for traces or remnants of 
Irish; for it is quite within the limits of a reasonable probability that the language might have been 
retained even by stealth, for the purpose of secret conversation or correspondence, and that, even 
now, those who might know it would be careful not to be detected in using it by Mohammedans 
or others, who would be suspicious on hearing people conversing in a language they did not under- 
stand. 

Some years ago, the R. I. Academy was visited by several African merchants, both Europeans and 
natives, and I asked them about the Irish language, and put them in communication with Mr. E . C urry , 
our noted Irish scholar; the result of that conversation was, that they had never met the Irish language, 
nor people speaking it, any where in northern or western Africa. One of these gentlemen explained 
that in the Ashantee country, and the country near it, the names of places were all specific or des- 
criptive in the Fantee language, which he believed to be the original local language of a large part 
of western, and probably of central and northern Africa ; but whether that was related or not to 
the Irish, the African gentleman could not say. It occurred, however, to Mr. Curry to ask the 
meanings of the names of several places and districts, and it was thought curious at the time that, 
in several instances, there appeared to be real similitude between the meanings of the names of 
places in the Irish and Fantee languages. One of the examples, I remember, was the word Fantee 
itself, as applied to a very hilly district, which peculiarity it was said to imply ; the corresponding 
word in Irish having a like signification. 

I have never been able to get a vocabulary of Fantee words, to let Mr. Curry examine whether 
the likeness, real or apparent, in the words picked up at chance, would extend to the language 
further, nor am I prepared to give an opinion on the matter ; still I confess I think there must be 
some truth at the bottom of the old tradition which brings the " Milesian " population of Ireland 
from Getulia, in northern Africa, notwithstanding that ethnologists claim the language of Ireland 
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as belonging to the Japhetic class of languages. But, if Japhetic, its elementary sounds appear to 
be more African than European, for an educated African can read Irish manuscript -with perfect 
accuracy as to the sounds of the letters; and thus a good ear, listening to people rapidly speaking 
Irish and Arabic, or that had heard one language here and the other at Morocco, being ignorant 
of both, might readily assume the two languages to be identical, the radical sounds being the same. 
In illustration of this fact, I may mention a rather amusing circumstance which occurred some 
years since, in the old Academy-house in Grafton Street. 

-Some ladies who took a great interest in Irish antiquities, invited a gentleman then in Dublin, 
who had been dragoman or interpreter to our Consul at Beyrout, to visit the Academy's Museum of 
Antiquities, to see if the objects contained in it had any similitude to things now in use in Syria. 
After carefully looking over the Museum, he stated his opinion that there was nothing in it that 
could be considered Syrian, except it might be the gold torques ; but that things of this kind were 
made of silver in the East, and not gold, and were now made and used as offerings to churches, 
where they were called chains, and used as links of the chains by which the numerous lamps in the 
Eastern churches are suspended. On this occasion, some person present proposed to try if the 
Eastern stranger could read a very ancient copy of the Arabic Koran, that had belonged to the widow 
of the Chief of the "Wahabees, and which happened, at that moment to be lying on the library 
table. He at once agreed to do so ; and asked if he should read it as if he were alone reading for 
his own improvement, or whether he should read it as the Imaum did in the Mosque. We 
preferred the latter mode of reading it ; whereupon he sent us all up to the far end of the room, 
and, after some movements of his body backwards and forwards, he commenced reading with a 
peculiar sort of cadence or chant, raising and lowering his voice, to the great amusement of the 
company. "While the Syrian was so engaged, Mr. E. Curry came up the stairs and entered the 
library, and as soon as the reader stopped, Mr. Curry went on with the cadence, and, to our un- 
practised ears, proceeded fluently with the same story ! However, on comparing notes, it turned 
out that Mr. Curry's cadence or musical chant was not an imitation of what he had heard, but 
the Irish cry or Dirge, sung by women in the south of Jjeland when they come near a house in 
which there is a dead body. This tune or cadence is identical with that now used in the East when 
solemnly reading the Koran ! 

How is this? Can any one give us the cries or lamentations used by the Jews at their funerals, 
as for instance, when they sung the psalms of David in Spain ? Did the Irish borrow their cries 
from the Jews ? Are the Irish criers remnants of the songs of Sion? 

Now, in the case here described, the Syrian thought Mr. Curry's words were Arabic, yet he 
could catch no meaning in them ; in the same way the latter gentleman thought the Syrian's words 
were Irish, yet destitute of meaning. "We, who looked on and knew neither language, thought they 
both used the same ! And so it may be that people who do not know more than the sounds of the 
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Irish may have inferred that they have heard Irish spoken in northern Africa, when in fact it was 
Arabic, or probably Hebrew or Berber, which last has sounds allied to, if not the same as, those of 
the Arabic. Yours, very truly, 

Edwabd Clisbobn." 

The foregoing is all the information I have yet been able to collect on this subject. It is, 
no doubt, quite possible that persons entirely ignorant of the Irish and Arabic languages, may have 
confounded the two from the similarity of pronunciation, especially as they both abound in gut- 
tural sounds not heard in our cultivated western tongues. But, if the statement of the Morocco 
merchant can be relied on, that he actually held a short conversation with the Irish-speaking 
peasants of Kilkenny, by employing a dialect spoken in the mountains of Morocco, the question 
assumes sufficient probability to deserve further investigation. In this country we know nothing 
of the dialects spoken in Northern Africa, farther than that there are such, and that they differ 
essentially from the Arabic used by the Moors. In all parts of the world, mountain ranges have formed 
the refuge of broken or vanquished tribes: hence it is that so many totally distinct languages are at 
present found existing among the recesses of the Caucasus. May the same not be the case in the 
Atlas mountains? We know that, at some remote and undefined period, the ancestors of the pre- 
sent Irish came from the East. The ancient traditionary history of the people themselves may not 
be trustworthy as to details, but it uniformly asserts their eastern origin; and modern philology 
corroborates this by proving the affinity of the Irish language with the Persian and Sanscrit. The 
old and circumstantial account of a colony established in Ireland from Spain takes us a long way 
on the road to North Afrioa; and, if true, would render it very probable that these colonists or their 
ancestors came previously from that country to Spain. In such case, it would not be at all impos- 
sible that some tribe of the same race may have remained and settled in the present Morocco or 
Tunis, and have been eventually driven to the mountains at the time of the destruction of Carthage, 
or subsequently by the overwhelming pressure of the Moors. Speculation, however, is useless, 
until we obtain more definite information regarding the supposed cognate language existing in that 
country ; and the object of the present article is merely to place the preceding facts together on 
record, and to direct the attention of competent inquirers to a curious subject. 

Bobebt MacAdam. 



